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Mark Stratton, a licensed Methodist minister,
and Mary Stratton, Tracing his ancestry to
British antiquity, the father as a farmer-preacher
combined tenacity with loftiness of purpose and
a love of nature with bookishness. His wife,
of Dutch ancestry, loved flowers and distilled
perfumes. Each child in this large family had
specific household tasks, and Geneva, as she was
named, fed the chickens and gathered eggs.
Freed by her mother's broken health from rigor-
ous routine, she ran wild in the woods, gathered
Indian relics and bird feathers, caught butter-
flies and moths, and located as many as sixty-
four bird nests in one year. Her father, whose
death occurred on Jan. 10, 1890, encouraged
with Biblical injunctions her gentle friendliness
toward wild creatures; his Spartan discipline
in language and manners grew rigid upon his
wife's death in February 1875. His character is
reflected in Abram in The Song of the Cardinal.
Much of Mrs. Porter's writing is autobiograph-
ical, and incidents are drawn from the lives of
her parents, brothers, and sisters.

In October 1874, the Strattons moved to Wa-
bash, Ind., where Geneva continued in school
until 1883 9 she missed receiving a diploma by
withdrawing to nurse a sick sister. In Decem-
ber 1883 she slipped on an icy pavement and
fractured her skull. A slow recovery enforced
a shyness toward suitors, but Charles Dorwin
Porter, a druggist of Geneva, Ind., wooed her
successfully and on Apr. 21, 1886, they were
married. They established their residence in
Decatur, Porter commuting daily to his store.
Two years later the family moved to Geneva,
where Gene, as she now called herself, at once
demonstrated advanced literary ideas in a eulogy
of Walt Whitman.

Mr. Porter prospered; he organized and
headed a bank, leased his farm, and sixty pro-
ducing oil wells were drilled on it. He and his
wife designed Limberlost Cabin, a fourteen-
room red cedar log house, the name of which
was taken from Limberlost Swamp, located
south of Geneva. Much of Mrs. Porter's time
was devoted to nature study in the swamp. After
trying painting, she studied photography and
pictured fascinating- details of nature. To Recre-
ation, a magazine, she sent photographs and
natural history hints in return for photographic
equipment. A disagreement transplanted her to
the staff of Outing. A first trial at fiction,
"Laddie, the Princess, and the Pie," .was pub-
lished in the Metropolitan of September 1901.
Amusingly enough, the editor lost the author's
address, and she experienced the thrill of un-
expectedly seeing her story in print.
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Planning a career in fiction, she sent a ten-
thousand-word story to R. W. Gilder \_q.v.~\t
who advised expansion of the manuscript to
book length; it became The Song of the Cardinal
(J903), the life history of a redbird. In Freckles
(1904) she joined bird lore to sentimental heart
interest in a story about a waif who guards the
timber in Limberlost. Similar in pattern to the
popular Nature's Serial Story (188-5), by E. P.
Roe [q.v.~\, Freckles united moralizing, roman-
tic love, and specialized nature lore; its sales
gained momentum, and within ten years more
than 670,000 copies were sold. Thereafter, vying
with Harold Bell Wright's in circulation, her
books reached a total sale of ten million copies
by the time of her death. In 1907 she published
At the Foot of th-e Rainbow, which combines
a heroic Scotsman, a dissipated Irishman, and
his long-suffering wife in a triangle; in 1909,
A Girl of the Liuibciiost, a continuation of
Freckles, with moths and a girl as its chief sub-
jects; in 1911, The Harvester, which recounts
a young man's success in earning a livelihood
in the woods. Mrs. Porter idealized her child-
hood in Laddie (1913), a picture of her elder
brother's wooing. Her later novels present, in
different settings, the same kinds of ingredi-
ents: Michael O'Halloran (1915), A Daughter
of the Land (1918), Her Father's Daughter
(1921), The White Flag (1923), The Keeper
of the Bees (1925), and The Magic Garden
(1927).

Alternating nature volumes with fiction, she
wrote What I Have Done with Birds (1907,
revised as Friends in Feathers, 1917) ; Birds
of the Bible (1909), Music of the Wild (1910),
Moths of the Limberlost (1912) ; Birds of the
Limberlost (1914) ; Homing with the Bird's
(1919), and Tales You Won't Believe (1925).
In these enthusiastic descriptions, illustrated with
excellent photographs and drawings, she re-
vealed a genuine insight into nature; yet she
added little new information to the scientific
treatises whose inadequacy she derided. She
combined prose and verse accounts of birds and
flowers in Morning Face (1916). A long narra-
tive in undistinguished free verse, The Fire Bird
(1922), tells an Indian legend of a woman's tor-
tured conscience; vivid romance ends in grim
tragedy. After the First World War, which
stirred her deeply, she moved to California. In
1922 she wrote editorials for McCall's Maga-
zine, and she organized a company to produce
films of her novels. Her fear of the Japanese in
California led to a discussion ofr the "yellow
peril" in Her Father's Daughter (1921). She
was injured fatally when her limousine was
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